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PROGRAM, ACADEMY OF MANAGEMENT 


Detroit, Michigan 
December 29, 195i 


All meetings will be held at the Engineering Society 


of Detroit, 100 Farnsworth, 


The morning and afternoon sessions of the Academy 


will be held in the Junior Room of the Engineering Society, 


The luncheon on December 29 will be held in Rooms C 


and D of the Engineering Society. 
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Registration (Junior Room), 9:00 - 9.30 a.m. 


"Research in the Area of Management," Jackson 
Martindell, President, American Institute of Manage- 
ment, New York City, 9:30 - 10:45 a.m, 


"The Capital Turnover Factor in Long-Range Planning 
for Business Growth," Dr, Ralph C. Davis, The Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, 10:50 - 12 noon. 
(To be printed and distributed separately) 


General luncheon for members and guests of the Academy 
of Management (Rooms C and D), 12:15 = 1:15 p.m. 


"The Place of Management in the University Curriculun," 
Professor John F, Mee, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana, 1:20 = 2:20 p.m, 


"Some Management Problems of an Automobile Company," 
John G. Steiger, Assistant Controller, American Motors 
Corporation, Detroit, Michigan, 2:25 = 3:25 p.m. 


Annual Business Meeting, Academy of Management, 
3:30 - 4:30 


Social Hour, :30 p.m 


Fellows Dinner, Academy of Management (Room A), 6:00 p.m, 
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OUR LACK OF LEADERS 


Jackson Martindell 


The American Institute of Management concerns itself with 
the appraisal and improvement of management. I may add that 
we do this in all areas of group activity. Our studies include 
churches, colleges, civic bodies, charitable foundations and 
industries, as well as business corporations, In the pursuit 
of these studies, we have found that the present problem of 
poor exeuctive material is national in scope as well as serious 
in degree, 


A lack of sufficient leaders both for now and tomorrow 
should be more or less self-evident. Doubtless, no man can tell 
precisely the causes or concretely the remedy. I can only offer 
you an analysis of the situation, and endeavor to point the way 
to the proper places for detailed examination and basic manage- 
ment research, 


The many college seminars and corporate development 
programs I have attended in the past five years have convinced 
me that they require above all else a better grade of attendants, 
The majority of the men I have met under such circumstances 
lacked ambition, ‘They were not leaders and never will be, no 
matter what position they finally occupy. 


Leaders are made, not born. They are made by environment, 
teaching, example, inspiration, the solving of problems, the 
assuming of responsible chores, and encouragement, ‘They are 
subject to these varied influences from birth. An old dog can 
be taught new tricks, and a grown man can be taught other ways, 
but not as easily and not as well. Besides, who has either the 
patience or necessary overall authority when the pupil is in 
his forties? 


During my thirty-four years of business experience, I have 
seen many changes occur in matters that affect our daily lives, 
and in turn provide the decisive background that builds for 
leadership, The present day youth now apes his contemporary 
instead of developing his own particular characteristics, He 
studies too little, he has no chores, he reads the wrong liter- 
ature, if he reads at all, he fails to develop a marked degree 
of ambition. He marries too soon. His new family spends the 
first money on engagement rings, houses and artomobiles or 
television sets instead of income producing property. (They 
used to buy the farm next door.) ‘They amuse their children 
and themselves instead of advancing the knowledge of both, 
through study and contemplation. 
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There was a time in this country, and not so long ago but 
that I can remember it, when every Mother's new born son was 
expected to be President of the United States. What do we find 
the situation to be now in this regard? Mr. Donald Adolph, a 
health education teacher at Thomas Jefferson High School in 
Brooklyn, has made a survey of the ideals of today's youth. A 
similar survey made in 1933 by the same educator at the same 
school showed that the high school senior of twenty years ago 
considered wisdom more valuable than wealth. But today, the 
new survey shows, his ideal is money. Today the desire for 
wealth stands supreme, As Mr. Adolf so emphatically points out, 
"today the expression 'money is everything! is heard too often," 
The mother of today wants her son on a gravy train and the son 
wants to run the gravy train himself, 


To add to our difficulty in developing leaders, we have 
now become a business class society, Just as the General's son- 
in-law has always been expected to visit by way of the back door, 
should he be a private, the shop foreman is currently denied the 
inspiration of his company President, if he is an employee of a 
national corporation, Only a very few can expect to come into 
that educational close contact with the head of any large enter- 
prise, And worse is to come, Automation will further extend 
this cleavage between the top and the bottom, so that future 
leadership will be more and more determined at the school or 
pre-school level, 


Despite the advent of a more pronounced class society in 
the business world, in our social life we have entered the age 
of the common man. He out-numbers, out-votes, out-travels, and 
outrages his intellectual superior. During his youth he is kept 
in school and advanced from grade to grade, no matter whether 
he writes or reads, Every college knows that he arrives, in the 
majority unprepared in spelling, arithmetic, geography, or what 
not. Mrs. Dorothy Fraser of the City College of New York ciaims 
that sixty-five per cent of the entire country's students have 
not taken a course in wrld history or world geography during 
their high school years, Is it small wonder, that under these 
circumstances, one of our state universities offers a half credit 
for a course in shooting pool? Another offers courses in fly 
casting and scholarships for baton twirling. 


This is not the age of reason that built our present civil- 
ization -- rather it is the age of nonsense, It is the age of 
bad manners, materialism, delinquency, and easy living rather 
than hard working. New hotels are being built to especially 
accommodate those that want to travel in shorts and undershirts, 
College dress, with one or two. institutional exceptions, is 
deemed of no consequence to the ultimate career of the student, 
provided everyone dresses alike. 


Now all these things leave their imprint on the man that 
enters business. Can executive development programs, no matter 
®* how sound, be expected to make a quality product out of extremely 
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poor material? 


In recent years a number of corporations maintaining large 
research departments have recognized the need for basic research 
without regard to its immediate application to a company's 
products, It is now imperative that business recognize the need 
for basic research in the executive field. Whether or not a mm 
is going to be a leader is the result of forces that came into 
play as early as the age of two, The inadequacies uncovered by 
psychological tests now used by many large corporations are 
often the products of inadequate family life and inadequate 
educational background. 


If business corporations are going to supply themselves 
with leaders, they must take steps to explore earlier periods 
of training. They must, for example, provide the means of 
bettering the care of delinquents and the individualistic 
children who now become problems rather than leaders. ‘The very 
strength of will that makes a man a social problem in later 
years may make him a social leader under proper parental, com- 
munity, and educational supervision. 


The man who has the training but is not prepared for leader- 
ship after the age of thirty can trace his difficulties not only 
to his college years but to his high school, his grade school, 
and his pre-school days. Business must realize that its stake 
in the future depends on its willingness to explore further thm 
it has. Basic research should enter the realm of executive 
leadership today. 


In a national business climate that is, in reality, just 
now maturing, the importance of three factors -- ability, in- 
dustry, and integrity -- cannot be overstressed. In many 
instances, for example, important companies have found them- 
selves in recent years without the influence of their founding 
interests. The new leadership has been faced with the consider- 
able challenge of maintaining company equilibrium while bringing 
badly needed new talent into organizations that formerly revolved 
about a single individual or a select group. The unwillingness 
of some managements to meet this challenge is the principal 
reason for the nepotism that has stunted the growth of some 
potentially fine companies. This unhealthy management approach 
cannot provide the requirements of an expanded and diverse busi- 
ness society. Our perimeters have broadened, and it is long 
past time that business should have broadened its concept of the 
assets requisite in the men who are to run our enterprises, 


And so we, at the American Institute of Management, find 
and believe there are two great areas of research that need to 
be covered in the management field. First, someone must spell 
out the ways in which to correctly measure the integrity, 
ability and industry of an individual in relation to a specific 
job evaluation. Second, a code of ethics must be laid down as 
regards nepotism. 
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The fact that under certain circumstances, an individual 
may hire a relative or friend, cannot be denied, but neither 
can we deny that history is replete with such hirings contrary 
to the public good. Now, I ask this question, "Can it be that 
the presidents of many of our large corporations publicly owned, 
have violated the court law regarding corporate opportunity, 
by the unwise employment of their offspring?" This is the great 
social question that confronts management today. 


What I have said to you here is not meant to be startling. 
Nor is it meant to be discouraging. For due to the many prob- 
lems that truly beset those who seek to improve a management -- 
theirs or somebody else's -- this is the age of opportunity. 
The very seriousness of our situation will be the cause of 
remedies being found and profound results achieved, 


I ask that each of you do what you can to improve the 
fields in which future management material is planted, and bring 
to your cormunities a better understanding of the basic nature 
of the problem, And when you secure corporate funds to universi- 
ites and colleges as grants, just make sure that some part of 
them are to be devoted to finding out scientifically why our 
management raw material is so unsatisfactory and how it may be 
improved for the benefit of all. 
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THE PLACE OF MANAGEMENT IN THE UNIVERSITY CURRICULUM 


John F, Mee 


There may be some justification for this subject at this 
particular Annual Meeting because we have more professors of 
Management assembled here than at any previous time in history. 
Credit for this situation belongs to the Academy officers and 
Membership Committee. It may be reasoned that our subject has 
a relationship to the objectives of the Academy which are 
stated as follows: 


"Article II - Objectives 


1. ‘The Academy is founded to foster the search for 
truth and the general advancement of learning through 
free discussion and research in the field of Management, 


The interest of the Academy lies in the theory 
and practice of management, both administrative and 
operative, This interest is concerned with those 
activities having to do with the formation, direction, 
coordination and motivation of groups and group 
activities that are characteristic of administrative 
management. It is concerned also with the theory and 
practice of operative management as it relates to the 
work of planning, organizing and controlling the 
execution of business projects. It is not concerned 
primarily with specialized procedures for the control 
and execution of particular kinds of projects that 
are significant chiefly in narrow segments of a 
business field, 


2. The general objectives of the Academy shall be 
therefore: 


(a) A philosophy of management that will make 
possible an accomplishment of the economic and social 
objectives of an industrial society with increasing 
economy and effectiveness. The public's interests 
must be paramount in any such philosophy, but adequate 
consideration must be given to the legitimate interests 
of capital and labor, 


(b) Greater understanding by executive leadership 
of the requirements for a sound application of the 
scientific method to the solution of managerial prob- 
lems, based on such a philosophy. 


(c) Wider acquaintance and closer cooperation 


= 


and science of management." 


"The problem of greatest importance in the field of 
management is and probably will continue to be the 
further development of the philosophy of management. 
A philosophy is a system of thought. It is based on 
some orderly, logical statements of objectives, 
principles, policies and general methods of approach 
to the solution of some set of problems. A scientific 
method may be any logical, orderly method of thinking 
with respect to the solution of the problems involved. 
Scientific management is merely an attempt to apply 
the logic of effective thinking to the solution of 
business problems, It requires a sound well developed 
managerial philosophy. 


"Business objectives involve the public interest as 
the interests of customers, dealers, bankers, owners 
and employees. ‘They affect everyone in an industrial 
economy. A managerial philosophy cannot supply a 
basis of effective thinking for the solution of busi- 
ness problems, if it is satisfactory only to owners 
and employees. A managerial philosophy that is 
commonly accepted is a requisite for a common scale 
of values in an economy. It is necessary, therefore, 
for unity of thought and action in the accomplishment 
of economic objectives, We cannot have an effective 
industrial economy without effective industrial 
leadership. We cannot have an effective leadership 
without a sound managerial philosophy. 


"Industrial leaders without such a philosophy are 


Therefore, it may be reasoned that the proper place of 


Management in our university curricula may have an important 
relationship to our Academy objectives which are furthered by 
the research work and the professional contributions of our 
members, Unless Management has a proper place in the curric- 
ulum (both undergraduate and graduate), then any philosophy 
or science of Management that is developed will be inhibited, 
In our educational system, the channels of greatest pctential 
for disseminating a sound philosophy of Management are the 

curricula in our some 1800 universities and colleges and the 
many executive development programs that have been organized, 


curriculum, certain problems, obstacles, and limitations 
appear such as: 


In any presentation of the place of Management in the 


among those interested in the development of a philosophy 


Professor Ralph C. Davis in a symposium on research needs 
in business during the 50's held at Indiana University made the 
following comment. 


business mechanics rather than professional executives," 
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(1) Terminology - There is no standard or generally 
accepted meaning of Management or the scope of activities 
covered by the term. 


(2) The concept of faculty members concerning the 
Management area tends to be formulated by their individual 
academic backgrounds, experience and interests, 


(3) The differences and similarities with the field 
of industrial engineering -- especially as determined by 
the historical development of each school of business. 
The organizational relationship of a school of business 
with a school of engineering on a campus also bears on 
the problem, 


The Present Situation -=- Although the subject of Manage- 
ment has long been included in the curricula of most schools 
of business, interest in the area was accentuated by the E, 

S and MT program during the war, the popularity of the field 
among G. I. veterans following the war and the excellent 
placement opportunities in the area during the past few years, 
The desire to ascertain a definite discipline and a balamced 
curriculum in business administration has stimulated further 
interest in the area, 


The place of several other disciplines in the schools 
of business curricula has become firm prior to that of 
Management. Economics is probably the mother science, ‘Then 
came Accounting and Finance, Marketing flourished and became 
established prior to World War II. Personnel management and 
production management became very important during World 
War II and afterwards. Recently, the AACSB took action to 
require schools seeking membership to offer at least one 
course in production. It is interesting to note that the 
“ollowing subjects now comprise the core curriculum for 
schools seeking admission to the AACSB: Economics, Statis- 
tices, Accounting, Business Law, Marketing, Finance, and 
Production. Management as such is not included, 


The subject of Management, as we are interested in it 
here in the Academy, has stimulated the greatest interest in 
the executive development programs offered by our universities 
to practicing top level and middle management executives. 

It is doubtful if Management, as considered in relationship 
to our Academy objectives, has a definite place in most of 
our curricula at present, 


Let us consider now what problems are posed by trying to 
establish the place of Management in the university curric- 
ulum. Terminology creates the first problem. How many of 
your faculty associates distinguish a difference among 
business administration, general business, business policy, 
industrial management, and management? A curriculum is 
defined as a specified fixed course of study leading to a 
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degree, If Management is to have a proper place in the curric- 
ulum, then it seems logical that we should have agreement as 

to what is contained in the subject matter. Fortunately my 
assignment is the place of Management in the curriculum and 

not the subject matter of Management which is probably of 

even greater importance to us. 


Other problems previously mentioned in considering the 
place of Management in the curriculum are: (1) the pre- 
conceptions of faculty members concerning Management based 
on their individual backgrounds and experiences; and (2) the 
historical development of the curriculum in schools, Because 
of these problems, I know that I shall put myself in academic 
jeopardy by presenting a possible relationship of Management 

to the curriculum, However, it may serve as a point of depart- 
ure for discussion and clarification, in the interests of 
progress toward our Academy objectives. 


Here is an individual visual aid for each one which 
diagrams the relationship of Management to part of the estab- 
lished core curriculum of schools of business as recommended 
by the AACSB, (Exhibit 1) 


Explanation of Exhibit 1 -- Let us start with the field 
of business administration. Administration is used here only 
because the term means "to serve business," That is a general 
concept. 


Economics is the mother science of business just as 
physics, mathematics, and chemistry comprise the mother science 
areas of engineering; or as biology and physiology serve as 

the basic sciences of medicine. It can be argued that business 
is applied economics, 


All business now operates within a framework of legal 
restrictions and csovernmental controls. The areas of business 
law and business-government relationships provide the "rules 
of the game" for all business activities (socially acceptable 
practices). 


Next it is contended that business is primarily concerned 
with: (1) creating some utility for society. It is the means 
of ecrsating wealth. This is the area of industrial management 
or production; (2) then there is the activity of distributing 
the utiiity or wealth which has been created. This is the 
area of marketing; and (3) in our private enterprise economy, 
there must be the means of financing the creation and distribu- 
tion processes, This is the area of finance. These areas 
relate to the concept of operative management as previously 
stated in the Academy objectives. Most of our school curricula 
list courses such as; Industrial or Production Management, 
Marketing Management, or Management of Finance, It seems that 
the term Management is very desirable. Everyone wants to adopt 
it for his own operating area even if it isn't understood too 
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well and courses offered under the name are still taught in a 
descriptive or survey manner, 


In addition to these major operating areas, we have: 
(1) accounting which provides factual information for decision 
making; and (2) statistics which is essential for research 

information to guide decisions and policy formation, 


Inasmuch as all business is conducted by the application 
of human effort to some business function, there is a field of 
personnel relations. 


In order to integrate the major operating and facilita- 
tive areas within the framework of business, there is an area 

of administrative or general management. This area is essential 
for general policy formation, It is also contended that a body 
of Management fundamentals and principles is emerging in this 
area, It is in this area that a philosophy of Management as 
stated in our Academy objectives must be formulated if we are 

to develop professional executives and not business mechanics, 

I would even venture the opinion that the projection of our 
national productivity record and the continued success of our 
private enterprise economy depends upon it. 


It is significant to note, however, that neither the 
subject area involving a philosophy of Management or Personnel 
Management is included in the prescribed core courses by the 

AACSB, Fortunately, several of the schools have individually 
prescribed such courses of study. This is progress toward our 
objectives. 


Either Management must be taught in our various curricula 
as a part of other disciplines such as production or industrial 
management, or as a course in Principles of Management, Business 
Policy, or Administrative Management. If there exists, and I 
believe there does, a general body of Management fundamentals 
and principles that are universally applicable to all areas of 
business, then the proper place of Management in the university 
curriculum is in an integrating course which is not only related 
but also essential and applicable to all other operating and 
specialized disciplines. This relationship is illustrated by 
the position in which Management is placed in the visual aid 
(Exhibit 1). This concept is supported by the place Management 
occupies in most executive development programs. 


The content of such a course in general embraces business 
objectives, policies, ethics, executive leadership, planning, 
organizing, directing or motivating, coordination and control 
as applied to all functions of organization and operation, It 
covers the fundamentals and principles of management essential 
to the accomplishment of business objectives or desired 
results through human effort. 


H. W. Prentis, Jr., in an address in 1952 described the 
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evolution of Management during the past one hundred years as 
passing through four stages: 


1. Owners=-Manager era (circa 1865-1890) 
2. Captains of Industry era (circa 1890-1915) 


3. Corporate Speculators and Exploiters era (circa 
1915-1930) 


lh. Career Management (Professional Management 
1930=-present ) 


If we are in a stage of professional Management, then our 
Academy objective to further the development of a universal 
philosophy of Management should be of prime interest to all of 
us as opposed to the methods of description, narration, or 
mechanics of certain subject areas, 


The Society for Advancement of Management advances the 
thesis that Management is the oldest of the arts and the 
youngest of the professions. If we accept this concept, then 
let us be interested in both the development of a universally 
applicable philosophy of Management and its proper place in 
the university curriculum which is the prime pipe line for its 
dissemination to present and future professional managers and 
executives. 


One example of the proper place has been presented to you, 
If you believe it has merit, let us work in that direction, 
If you believe that you can place Management in a more proper 
place in our curricula, then let us all have the benefit of 
your thinking. ‘The future professional prestige and recognition 
of our area depends upon us all individually and as a prof- 
essional Academy. 


lotes Credit is acknowledged for the augmentation of Exhibit 1 
by Professor Ralph C. Davis following the presentation 
at the Academy meeting. 
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MANAGEMENT PHILOSOPHY IN THE 


AMERICAN MOTORS 


CORPORATION 


J. G. Staiger 


Chairman, Members of the Academy of Management, and Guests: 


Regardless of the customary, usually flattering nature of 
introductions for speakers upon occasions such as this, 
I honestly can't say that I am happy to appear before you, 
Speaking before a group of this kind gives me a serious 
case of stage fright. In fact, my title of Assistant 
Comptroller should indicate to the well-informed that I 
am not extremely fond of public speaking. Were I an 
accomplished speaker and had I the outgoing personality 
that usually goes with that attribute, the chances are 
that I would be in either the Sales or Public Relations 
Department. 


Before any of you leave, however, please hear this, I 
think it is a fact that, except for janitors, window 
washers and other maintenance workers, no one ever gets 
into so many departments of our Company as public relations 
men and comptrollers,. And since it is the job of the 
public relations people to lay open to the public gaze 
only the brighter side of operations, it is likely that 

no other member of management gains quite as intimate a 
view of the corporate anatomy as the surgical staff in the 
comptroller's office. I feel certain, therefore, that you 
will find what I have to say both useful and of profess- 
ional interest. 


I should like to explain briefly my reasons for choosing 
such an apparently profound subject as "Management 
Philosophy in the American Motors Corporation." First 
of all, I was influenced by your associate, Professor 
Jamison, He was positive that the members of the Academy 
of Management would be more interested in top management 
problems rather than in operating techniques or problems, 
If this is true, then a discussion of the management 
policies, attitudes and ways of doing business as it can 
be found in the American Motors Corporation, should be of 
interest to you. 


Even a very little research upon the general subject of 
Management proves that Management of business enterprises 
in America is undergoing a rapid evolution, Some manage-~ 
ments are in the early stages and some in the later stages 
of this evolutionary process. How it will end, I do not 
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feel qualified to predict, but one resuit is that manas 
ment members are taking respected places with other 
leaders of thought in our present American life, 


it proper to publish statements, magazine articles, o1 


While there are still many. companies which do not consia 


books upon how their businesses are run, there have been 
many interesting things written about business management 
since the end of World War II. I refer, for example, t 


such books as “Responsibilities of Business Leadership" 
published by General Electric in 1953 the interesting 
study of General Motors in the book "Concept of the 

Corporation," by Peter Drucker; speeches by presidents 


of U. S. Steel, DuPont, General Motors, and many others; 


the American Institute of Management's "Manual of 
Excellent Managements"; the many other serious books 


and studies put out by the American Institute of Manage-~ 


ment, the American Management Association, the Society 
for the Advancement of Management, by companies, by 
associations and by the numerous schools of business 
administration or their faculty members. In addition 
to these technical or professional treatments of the 
problems of Management, articles upon various phases oi 
Management now appear in almost every issue not only of 
such publications as the Harvard Business Review but 
also in such more popular magazines as Business Week, 
News Week, Time, Fortune, and even the New Yorker 
magazine, Actually, if one looks back 15 or 20 years 
at the “literature of management," it is quite apparent 
that there is a rising flood of writing and speaking 
upon the general subject of “The Management of an 
Enterprise." 


There is, however, general agreement among the manage-= 
ment people with whom I discussed this trend, that this 
is a great improvement over the days when Management 
almost universally held that what it thought, what it 
intended to do or wnat it hed done was its very own 
business, and that information upon such activities 
must certainly be kept from non=management members of 
its own organigation, from the general public, and most 
certainly from its competitors. 


Whenever I have listened to speeches upon subjects of 
this kind, I have found it helpful to know where the 
speaker intends to take me. Just in case you feel the 
same way, here is what I would like to do this after. 
noon, I should like to explore three different phases 
of development of "Philosophy of Management in American 
Motors." First, I would like to set forth some of the 
influences which I feel produced our earlier management 
approaches, Secondly, I will outline what, for want 

of a better term, may be called more recent menagement 


approaches in American Motors, Finally, I would presen’ 
a preview of a Philosophy of Management that American 
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Motors hopes can be achieved, 


It has been my own experience that addresses upon subjects 
like this are better understood if the audience is person- 
ally acquainted with the speaker, and knows what personal 
bias may enter into the presentation. My early background, 
while not typical, was scarcely unusual. I was born and 
raised in a country minister's home. As a result of the 
usual financial status of such families, at 16 I secured 

a job with a fairly large family-owned manufacturing 
company, where I learned the machinist's trade, At the 
age of 21 I entered college, and after college success- 
ively tried teaching, government service and department 
store work, By 1937, convinced that I would be happier 
working in private industry I began work as a cost clerk 
for the Seaman Body Division of Nash Motors, about the 

time that Nash and Kelvinator merged. After experience as 
cost accountant, cost department manager and plant comp- 
troller, I was transferred to the Home Office in Detroit 
in 1946, as a member of the Comptroller's staff. My staff 
assignments gave me considerable contact with operating 
units, such as plants, independent units, such as sub- 
sidiaries, selling, administration and other management 
areas, I also have served on Industry Association and 
Government advisory committees. I like the kind of work 
that I am doing. I hope that it will lead to a manage- 
ment position either with American Motors or with some 
other company. I feel that staff or management work have 
the same rewards and satisfactions that are associated with 
the professions or with being in business for oneself, I 
believe that American enterprise definitely needs the efforts 
of every person who can suecesstully live with the problems 
of large corporations, 


An address of this kind is obviously a rather one-sided 
effort at communication, Such cormunication could be 
hampered if common agreement as to the meaning of certain 
terms were not secured as soon as possible, Of such terms, 
words like Philosophy, Management, Business Enterprise, 
Executives, and Executive Development are perhaps most 
misleading. Philosophy, I use the word "Philosophy" as a 
collective term for the general principles and policies 
set forth as guides, and actually applied in conducting a 
business, I think of Management as a collective now 
used to group together the people who plan, direct, ad- 
minister or govern, and take some degree of personal 
responsibility for the activities of an enterprise, 

There is some tendency to throw an air of mystery about 
the people who manage businesses. There has also, in the 
past been a tendency to talk about Management in high 
sounding and idealistic terms, I found an example of this 
peculiar approach in a fairly recent text book used in a 
course in industrial management which I took not too many 
years ago. From the introduction to this book, in para- 
graph one, I read the following: "Management is the 
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unseen force which drives all that is physical within a 
factory. It synchronizes human relationships and is by 
far the most vitalizing factor in our present industrial 
age. Machinery and materials may be put to work, workers 
may labor; but without adequate management to organize 
and consolidate them into a profitable, coordinate whole, 
to distribute the results of their work effectively, and 
to govern their operations during performance, this per-- 
formance may become so uneconomic as to cease entirely." 


This same high-sounding approach may also be found for 
the term Business Enterprises, which I would say are 
organizations, comprising people acting together with 
things such as materials, plants and money, planned to 
secure for the organizers of the enterprise any of a 
number of rewards. 


Some will quarrel with a definition of the Business 
Executive which lumps together administrative and execu- 
tive functions. There are some business enterprises 
sufficiently large to have administrators whose sole 
function is to create policies and plans for the business, 
leaving to executives the carrying out of such policies 

and plans, but I feel this to be the exception rather than 
the rule, In general, it appears to me that the functions 
of administrator and executive are combined in most members 
of a business management. A possible exception might be 
members of the Board of Directors, Now, Executives are 
people, and people are not alike. But, perhaps because 
they are members of a not=too-well defined group called 
Management, or perhaps because they deal mainly with people 
rather than being able to effect results by direct action, 
many writers put forth great quantities of pseudo-scienti- 
fic writings about the Nature of the Executive, the Require- 
ments for a good Executive, and the Development of the 
Executive. Such writing is probably more voluminous than 
upon any other single non-technical aspect of business. 
Colleges and Universities present special classes or sem- 
inars designed particularly to foster the growth, expansion 
and development of Executives. Some of these universities 
specialize in changing onesided specialists into many-sided 
executives, Others concentrate upon expanding or bringing 
out management ability in younger staff members sent there 
for further education before beingtried out in Junior 
Executive positions, Almost every large business enter- 
prise that is not a sole proprietorship, may be said to 
have some kind of Executive Training or Development program, 


Along with this concern with the problem of the growth and 
development of Executives, students of business have also 
found a growing demand for a different type of manager or 
business Executive - one who can be active in the outside 
relations of the business, such as the relations with 
labor movements, with government, with the community, and 


with the public in general. The major impetus for these 
changes probably came out of the period immediately follow- 
ing the crash of 1929 and the depression of the early 30's. 
The prestige of business leaders fell to.a low point at 
that time, Planned executive development was practically 
impossible because of economic restrictions. As business 
recovered from the effects of the depression, business 
leaders found that Government and Labor had taken over 
considerable sections of both public and business life 
formerly the perogative of Management. ‘The American 
economy rebounded quickly from the economic drop off of 

the depression, so there developed, in the late 30's and 
early O's, a constant demand for Executives who could 

deal with such new problems of business as relations with 
organized labor and with Government, and for Executives 

who could think in terms of the social responsibilities 

of the more enlightened business enterprises. 


There is no forseeable end to this shortage of trained 
well-developed, well-rounded business Executives, A recent 
forecast of the economic future of the United States by the 
American Management Association, indicates a population 
increase of from 37 to hO million persons in the next 10 
years, an increase in working force from about 55 million 
to approximately 80 million, and an increase in gross 
national product to about 550 billion dollars, Unless 
something radically upsets our economy, the next decade 
should then show a continuing shortage of adequately- 
trained people capable of handling the growing responsi- 
bilities that this economic expansion of our country and 
its business enterprises surely indicates, 


At this point I probably owe you an explanation of what 
this long introduction could possibly have to do with the 
announced subject of this talk. Frankly, I am away off 
my subject. But this is a rare opportunity to set forth 
a little idea that keeps recurring to me at this river of 
advice that flows through my office, It's just a single 
question = "Don't we too often forget that college prof- 
essors, public servants and business executives are 
people?" 


And now, let us look at American Motors, The American 
Motors Corporation is a result of several progressive 
mergers of three successful large companies, Nash, 
Kelvinator and Hudson, . American Motors produces and 
markets such major consumer items as automobiles, house- 
hold refrigerators, electric ranges, home freezers, air 
conditioning units and many other household appliances, 
refrigeration and allied products. Measured either in 
terms of sale or total combined assets, American Motors 
is among the top 100 companies in the United States, 
Through our foreign subsidiaries and through sales and 
assembly outlets, we market our products in all areas of 
the world that are not behind the iron curtain, 
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16, While, from the point of age and continuous existence, 
Hudson is the senior entity of the three major company 
groupings that are merged to form American Motors, we 
generally discuss Nash Motors first. The Nash Motors 
Company was founded in 1916 when Mr. Charles W, Nash 
resigned the presidency of General Motors to purchase 
the Thomas B. Jeffrey Company to Kenosha, Wisconsin, 

Under the active leadership of Mr. C. W. Nash, Nash 

Motors designed and produced cars that were able to com- 
pete upon even terms with the products of much larger 
companies, The capacity of C. W. Nash for work and his 
desire for success gave Nash Motors a healthy sales 
picture, substantial earnings and a strong capital posi- 
tion, especially as regards cash. I feel that Nash Motors 
became the lengthened shadow of Mr. C. W. Nash. He made 
all major decisions, Other Nash Motors executives were 
men with whom he liked to work. As he grew older and some- 
what more conservative, the company adopted a more conserv- 
ative policy also. About 1936, Mr. Nash had to recognize 
that his associates within the company were sufficiently 
well off to prefer retirement or restricted activity to 

the management and control of Nash Motors. So he looked 
around for a successor, 


17. He was most attracted to the young president of the 
Kelvinator Corporation, Kelvinator began as a partnership. 
Its leading genius was A, H. Goss, a Detroit enterpriser, 
who in 19 recognized the commercial potential of some 
patents held by a young engineer, Nathaniel B. Wales, For 
ten years, refrigerating systems were the major product of 
both the Kelvinator group and several allied groups. In 
1925 the first self-contained electric refrigerators were 
produced. In 1926, Kelvinator became a corporation, ac- 
quiring the Leonard Company in Grand Rapids, Michigan, to 
provide boxes for its refrigerating systems, In 1928, at 
the age of 37, Mr. George W. Mason became president of 
Kelvinator, Mr. Mason quickly developed Kelvinator into 
a major factor in the household refrigerator and refrigera- 
tion system fields, Ina short time, Mr. Mason demonstrated 
outstanding capabilities in administration, organization, 
manufacturing, engineering and sales, Here too, it would 
be fair to say that Kelvinator became the lengthened shacow 
of G. W. Mason. In 1936, when C. W. Wash decided that 
Mason was to be his successor merging of the two companies 
was a logical outcome, 


Hudson Motors, the third major unit in the American Motors 
combination, was started in 1909 as a partnership of eight 
men, under the leadership of J. L. Hudson, to produce a 
car that would sell for less than $1000, Expansion of the 
company was rapid and it was one of the independents that 
was able to successfully survive the depression.’ Mr, A, E. 
Barit, who was president and general manager of Hudson 
until the merger in 1954, became general manager and a 


director in 1921. Mr. Barit's management of Hudson 
appears also to have been a personal achievement, and 
it can be said that Hudson, at the time of the merger, 
reflected the personality and policies of its president 
and general manager, 


We have then, in American Motors, a combination of sepa- 
rate companies, all of them large, complex, and well estab~ 
lished in their respective fields, and all reflecting the 
management policies of single individuals. After the mer- 
ger of Hudson and Nash-Kelvinator in April 195), Mr. Ge Wo 
Mason became president and chief administrator. By this 
time he had, as his executive assistant and probable 
successor Mr, George Romney, who is now Chairman of the 
Board, President and General Manager of American Motors, 
Mr, Mason continued to be the active manager of the new 
corporation, Those who knew him well are positive that 

Mr, Mason was a management genius. He had a combination 
of great mental capacity, incisive and direct thinking, 

a huge reservoir of broad experience upon which to draw, 
and a basic sincerity in his relations with people that 
made it possible for him to manage this enterprise with 
himself as the focal point, without diminishing the effect- 
iveness of the management organization or of the company, 
within its various competitive fields, 


As executive vice president of American Motors, Mr. George 
Romney was, I would say, not as much at home in this unique 
position as was Mr. Mason. Mr. Romey felt that responsib- 
ility should, as far as possible, be decentralized and for 
several years prior to Mr, Mason's death in October, 

Mr. Romney fostered and promoted the development of com- 
mittees and policy groups to discuss, advise or recommend 
both to him and to Mr. Mason, solutions to problems or 
courses of action, as circumstances required. 


I think that this chart reflects the lines of authority 
and a concept of management organization of American 
Motors, immediately after the merger. 


The philosophy of management would necessarily reflect 

the basic principles and policies of the man at the focal 
point, In other wrds, if American Motors was the length- 
ened shadow of George W. Mason, then the philosophy of 
management of American Motors was, primarily, the philoso- 
phy of Mr, Mason. Putting that philosophy into words, 
however, gets a little into the area of separating fact 
and legend. I think that Mr. Mason did not believe in 
extensive public discussion of American Motors! policies 
or programs, He often said, “Lets talk about what we have 
done, not about what we are going to do." I would say 
that the major goal of American Motors was to continue to 
grow. By such growth good would result for all persons 
organizations connected with the company, that is, the 
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public, the customers, the stockholders, the suppliers, 
and the employees. The growth of big industry is directly 
dependent upon that portion of its income which is avail- 
able for investment in expansion, in research and in 
development. To the extent that it could afford to do so, 
it was a policy of American Motors to support research 

and development programs. Since profits are the measuring 
stick of the success of a business enterprise, American 
Motors must achieve a profitable operating position. 
Relations with the Government, with the general public, 
and with stockholders, were courteous, fair, businesslike, 
but reserved relations between the management-executive 
group was on a personal and friendly basis. Relations 
with the great majority of employees was decentralized 

to divisional and departmental levels, and was expected to 
be fair, enlightened, but generally conservative. ‘This, 
briefly, is a sampling of the philosophy that prevailed 
immediately after the merger, 


Mr. Mason died on October 8, 195) and on October 12, 

Mr, George Rommey was elected Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, President and General Manager, As one of his 
first steps, after counsel and discussion with the Board 
of Directors, Mr. Rommey announced his intentions to 
implement the organigation chart and the management philos- 
ophy reflected in this chart. From this start, rapid 
changes have taken place in the management philosophy of 
American Motors, As a part of this change, you will all 
surely have recognized that American Motors now believes 
in commnicating both its accomplishments and its aspira- 
tions to the public, to its stockholders, and to its 
employees. Mr. Romney has personally appeared before 
numerous press conferences and special groups to explain 
in detail what American Motors' Management wants to do and 
how it hopes to be able to do these things, One major 
development in management policy is that full responsibility 
for all phases of certain operations such as Appliances, 
Export and Subsidiaries, and the Special Products division, 
have been decentralized to vice-presidential levels, Only 
the automotive division heads still report directly to the 
President's office, But even here it should be noted that 
a considerable part of the policy-making responsibility 

is contained in an automotive policy board, 


A completed, well rounded philosophy for management does 
not of course spring full grow from anyone's mind, The 
ultimate philosophy of management for American Motors wiil 
be a product of growth and experience, and it is now too 
early to develop any elaborate discussion thereon, I do 
have, however, a rough sketch, which I would call a Creed 
for American Motors, With minor changes in wording or 
meaning, I think that this expresses the philosophy of 
American Motors for tomorrow as I see it today. 


THIS WE OF AMERICAN MOTORS BELIEVE 


American Motors wishes to be a vigorous, successful 
enterprise, working for the mutual advantage of everyone with 
whom it deals. 


For our customers this means that we will strive always 
to make quality products at the best possible price, 


For our employees this means that we will provide good 
jobs and superior working conditions, and strive just as hard 
to make the job better as we do to make the product better. 


For our stockholders this means that we will endeavor to 
make a fair profit, increase the net worth of the company, and 

pay reasonable dividends in return for the use of the stock- ~ 
holder's funds. 


For our communities this means that we will try to be 
good citizens and neighbors, helping to solve civic problems, 
and cooperating with others to make the communities good 

places in which to live. 


For our country this means that the company will do every- 
thing within its power to contribute to national defense, and 
by being strong itself, help make the nation strong. 


American Motors believes that the key to successful enter- 
prise is service to others, “He profits most who serves best." 
To this end, we must continually ask ourselves: 


How can we make bevter products and give 
better service at less cost? 


How can we serve our cormunities and the 
nation better? 


What can we as American Motors people do to 
serve our company better? 


If there is one thing certain in life it is this: ‘The 
more we give the more we get, both as individuals and as a 


company. 


American Motors believes there is no basic conflict 
between the interests of those it serves. Quite the contrary, 
our company is the focal point for mutuality of interests and 
cooperation. 


Insofar as it is within our power it is our duty to see 
to it that our transactions benefit others as well as ourselves, 
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The products we make and sell should be good for both our 
customers and ourselves, 


When we buy from others, the transactions should be good 
for the sellers and ourselves, 


As employees of American Motors, we should expect a fair 
day's pay, and be willing to give a fair day's work. 


Stockholders and employees are partners; one partner 
supplies machinery, buildings and capital to work with; the 
other partner uses this equipment for productive purposes, Just 
as stockholders should want to see employees get a square deal, 
so too employees should want to see stockholders treated fairly. 


When we think of our Company as a cooperative venture, 
where our guiding precept is “How can we help you?", everybody 
gains -- our customers get better products and services; our 
stockholders get better dividends; and we as American Motors 
people get higher wages, more benefits, better working 
conditions, and more job security. 


American Motors believes that its ability to achieve 
its purpose depends on <- 


People, and 
Policies 


People come first 


We want to attract the best people. 


We believe in the dignity of every individual and that 
this dignity must be respected. 


We believe that every person has within him certain unique 
creative powers, and that the company should strive to draw out 
these creative powers, and insofar as possible give its people 
opportunity to express them. 


We believe that recognition should always be given for a 
job well done. 


We believe that our people have a strong desire to be 
loyal members of a successful team, and that we must always 
strive for the maximum of team play. 


We believe that every employee wants to know, and is 
entitled to know, the basic facts about the business; and that 
the company should make every effort to communicate these facts. 


We believe that within the limits of good team play, every- 
one has a right to give his views, and that the company's 
leadership should listen with respect to these views, 
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We believe that wages and salaries should be fair, con- 
sistent, and as high as the company can afford. 


We believe that we should strive for the best job benefits, 
such as pensions, health and life insurance, that the company 
can afford. 


We believe in maintaining the highest standards of work 
safety, and that no compromise can ever be made that would 
jeopardize employee safety. 


We believe in job security -- both in respect of elimin- 
ating favoritism in dealing with people and in keeping steady 
employment. We are certain that the better we serve our 
customers, and the more teamplay we achieve, the greater will 
be our job security. 


On Policies 


Policies are the guideposts for our actions as a company. 
The more realistic our policies, the more successful will be 
our company, and the greater will be the return to everyone 
connected with it. 


On Management 


It is management's job to lay down policies, choose 
people to carry our policies, coordinate their efforts, set 
the incentives and rewards, and require performance, 


Someone must drive the bus. In the interests of all the 
passengers <= customers, employees, stockholders, vendors and 
others -- this someone must be management. 


American Motors believes in strong, imaginative and 
incisive management, but not in dictator management. Manage- 
ment must make the decisions. It cannot pass its responsibil-~ 
ities on to committees; but management can seek out the views 
of others and listen, 


The real test of leadership is: Does it get people to 
do things voluntarily because they know it is best for every- 
body? Once decision is made, we believe it is everyone's 
duty to try his best to make the decision work. 


No management is gifted with ommiscience, therefore it 
should consult members of the organization to get the benefit 
of the views of those closest to the problem, 


Because of the complexity of modern industry, and because 
there are good men throughout the company, decision making 
should be decentralized to get it as close to the firing line 
as is practical, 
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Every person possesses unique creative powers within 
himself, and he derives great satisfaction from exercising 
these powers; therefore, we believe each man should be encour- 
aged to give suggestions and work out better solutions. 


On Authority and Responsibility 


Authority and responsibility go together; they are tw 
sides of the same coin, When a person is given a job to do he 
must be given the required authority, and he must be held 
responsible for the results. Authority and responsibility 
cannot be divided. A man cannot be given authority and the 
power to make decisions unless he also takes responsibility 
for the results. This is why management can never abdicate 
its authority to make decisions, Either we trust the man who 
is driving the bus or get a new driver. 


On Progress 


American Motors believes that change is the law of life; 
that we must progress or die, 


Therefore: 


We must spend a liberal portion of our income and our 
time on imagination on research, 


We must anticipate change, welcome it instead of resisting 
it, reach out for new and better ways of doing things. 


We believe that everyone in the company, no matter what 
his job, should be interesting in figuring out a better way, and 
that management should listen respectfully to any and all sugges- 
tions for doing things better. 


We believe that as we make progress it should be shared 
fairly with customers, employees, and stockholders, 


On Growth 


It is the policy of American Motors to grow. We can help 
everyone by growing -- create more opportunity for American 
Motors people, increase the net wrth of our company, pay 
better dividends and wages, serve the customer and the community 
better, 


On Opportunity and Promotion 


American Motors believes in promotion on merit. Wherever 
possible we believe that job openings should be filled from 
within the company. 


We believe that the company should establish and maintain 
good training programs, and wherever possible, assist American 
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Motors! people in securing additional education that will 
enable them to perform their jobs better, 


We believe that any member of the American Motors family 
can aspire to be a leader, at whatever level his capabilities 
will take him. This means that American Motors will be led 
by capable men, dedicated to serving the interests of all. 


On Incentive 


American Motors believes in the principle of incentives -- 
the more a man does, the greater should be his reward, We 
believe that reward for good work should be generous and that 
management should be constantly on the alert to see to it 
that reward matches performance, 


On Competition 


American Motors believes in competition. When companies 
compete for customer favor, they are like candidates running 
for office, The customers listen to our sales arguments, then 
vote, in effect, by the brands or makes they purchase, The 
better we serve, the more votes we will get, and the more 
successful we will be. We are glad to put ourselves to this 
test, sure in the belief that our people, our policies and our 
ability to play as a team are good enough to win an increasing 
vote of confidence from the buying public. 


On Machines 


Ours is a machine age, The more we can make machines do 
our work, the better off all of us will be. The machine is 
truly the worker's friend, the stockholder'!s friend, the 
customer's friend. We will strive to buy or invent the best 
machinery and equipment. We can justly take pride in having 
the finest tools money can buy, and we will do everything in 
our power to keep our equipment in top operating condition. 


On Making a Profit 


American Motors believes in making a profit. We believe 
that we should strive to make the best profit possible in 
competitive markets, and that when profits are made under 
competition, where the customer has free choice, the best 
possible profit is fair. 


If we compete with others for the customer's patronage 
and make a good profit, it is the customer's way of saying 
that we have served him well. No company can progress, buy 
new equipment, provide good jobs, attract investment money 
from stockholders, unless it makes a good profit. When pay 
day comes, and when our bills fall due, it is good to have 
money in the bank to meet our commitments. Only if we are 
financially strong can we render the best service to all. 
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On Collective Bargaining 


American Motors believes in the right of employees to 
join unions and bargain collectively. The company will bargain 
in good faith at all times, and scrupulously live up to all 
agreements it makes, 


We believe that management must manage the business in the 
interests of all, and the company will enter into no agreement 
that leaves management responsible for results but compromises 
its authority. 


We believe good unionism can contribute greatly to our 
success, and the company will do everything in its power to 
create and maintain good union relations. 


On Doing What is Fair and Right 


The policy of American Motors is to find and do what is 
fair and right. When honest men differ on what they believe 
is fair and right, the answer always is to sit down and talk 
it out. No organization can succeed with internal conflict. 
Healthy differences of opinion, yes; competition between men 
and departments to see who can do the best job, yes; but . 


overall, voluntary and enthusiastic cooperation is our goal, 
If we are in agreement that all of us want to do what is fair 
and right, and if we will talk out our differences, we can 
achieve cooperation and team play of the highest order, derive 
the greatest satisfaction from our jobs, and make our company 
continuously successful, 


This is a statement of what we of American 

Motors believe in, The standards we have here 
set for ourselves are high, but if all American 
Motors people understand our creed of business 
conduct, believe in its soundness, and work 
toward its fulfillma@mt, we can be the kind of 
company we want to be, with all that it signifies. 
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AGENDA FOR BUSINESS MEETING, ACADEMY OF MANAGEMENT 


Detroit, Michigan - December 29, 195) 


Announcement of officers for 1955, 
Report of the Secretary-Treasurer. 
Report of committee chairmen 

A. Finance 

B. Membership 

C. Program 

D. Research and Publications 
Question of place of meeting for 1955. 


A. Should the 1955 meeting be coincidental with that 
of the American Economic Association? 


B. If we are to move with A.E.A., should we plan to 
continue sharing the common program? 


C. If it is not desired to meet coincidental with 
A.E.A., should we meet elsewhere at the Christmas 
holidays or at some other time during the year? 

Question of length of meeting of 1955, 


Consideration of any changes in Constitution or 
By-Laws which may be proposed, 


Designation of Nominating Committee to propose slate 
for and conduct election for 1956, 


Announcement as to when new standing committee 
chairmen and members may expect appointment. 


_ Any other business, 
10. Vote of thanks as may be appropriate. 
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Minutes 1954, 


The Treasurer's report was circulated before the meeting 
and approved as circulated. A copy is included in the 195) 
Proceedings of the Academy. 

Professor Moore reported for ‘the Membership Committee. 
A year ago the Academy defined its, membership, requirements: 
anyone holding a professional rank teaching management, or 
anyone who has contributed significantly, to, the.theory 
philosophy of management and whose contribution has hepel made 
accessible by publication. As a result the membership... 
increased during the year from 0 to 110. 


Professor Shuman reported for the Program Committee, 
He expressed appreciation to Charlie Jamison for arranging 
for our meeting place and eating facilities for our 198); 
meeting, Professor Shuman also .suggestted, that, make 
suggestions for the 1955 program promptly. The — progeen 
has been included in this Proceedingisen: to 


The Research sand, no report. 

Professor Jamison eee I for “the. “Nominating Committee, 
He reported, eles tion 1955. officers as. fadlowss, 

2 
President Professor | Ronald “Shuman 
ig Wiee President, -...Prefessor Franklin Moore 
mia Som. mea Billy Goetz”: 

After ‘adecussing it. was “decided ‘to hold 
our 1955 meeting at the -time and. place, of, the American 
Economic Association annual meeting, presumably in New York 
between Christmas;,and; New, Years. 

It was further decided that “an Subsequent. years we | 
favored meeting with the other applied professional groups 
if such concerted action can:be arranged.,.0ur representative 
on the Council for Professional Educaticn was empowered to 
make the necessary: arrangements. :He, asked for an indication 
of our preference to, dates. A-show,of:-hands. indizated 3 
22 in favor of holding’such concurrent meatings in September, 
8 in favor of December, and 6 who have no Qmefanent eect. yr A 


Motions were carriad sities tng ODM 


day, and that we participate in 6 common program 
American Economic Association and its satellites, 


A recommendation was made for changing our bylaws with 
respect to the procedure for accepting new members, Such a 
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change will be worked out and presented to the membership at 
or before our 1955 meeting. 


A motion was carried unanimously to amend the bylaws to 
provide for appointment by the President of a representative 
and alternate to the Council for Professional Education, 
President Shuman appointed Professor John Mee as our 
representative. 


President Shuman appointed Professors Newman, Spriegel, 
and R.C. Davis is a nominating committee to present a slate 
of officers for 1956 and to receive and count ballots which 
will be mailed to members prior to the 1955 meetings. Other 
committees will be promptly appointed, 


Professor Moore moved a conmittee be appointed to 
explore the desirability of arranging for a West Coast meeting 
of the Academy. The motion was carried with a budget limit 
of $100 to finance such a meeting if it be found desirable. 


A suggestion was made that the Academy organize the 
market for teachers of management. No action was taken, 


A motion was made and carried instructing the Secretary 
to convey the gratitude of the Academy to the University of 
Michigan and to Professor Charles Jamison for providing such 
excellent facilities for ow meeting. 


We adjourned at 5 P.M, 


Respectfully submitted, 


Billy E. Goetz 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Academy of Management 
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ACADEMY OF MANAGEMENT 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
195). 
Balance per 1953 Statement $757.57 
Receipts 39+36t5S+1 = $5 4.10.00 
$1,167.57 
Expenses 
Postage on 1953 Proceedings $9.90 
Covers, stencils & paper, 1953 Proc. 31.9 
1953 Proceedings $41.85 
Surety Bond 5.00 
Letterheads 16.00 
Pos tage 12,02 
74..87 
Balance December 27, 195 $1,092.70 
(agrees with balance on deposit rae 
in American National Bank) tartan 
BALANCE SHEET 
December 27, 195) 
Cash (as above) $1,092.79 
195. Dues Receivable 115.00 
Stamps on hand 2.13 
$1,209.83 
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ACADEMY OF MANAGEMENT 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I = The Name of the Association 


1, This association shall be incorporated as "The Academy 
of Management", 


ARTICLE II = Objectives 


1. The Academy is founded to foster the search for truth 
and the general advancement of learning through free discussion 
and research in the field of management, 


The interest of the Academy lies in the theory and 
practice of management, both administrative and operative, ‘This 
interest is concerned with those activities having to do with 
the formation, direction, coordination and motivation of groups 
and group activities that are characteristic of administrative 
management. It is concerned also with the theory and practice 
of operative management as it relates to the wrk of planning, 
organizing and controlling the execution of business projects. 
It is not concerned primarily with specialized procedures for 
the control and execution of particular kinds of projects that 
are significant chiefly in narrow segments of a business field. 


2. The general objectives of the Academy shall be therefore: 


(a) A philosophy of management that will make possible 
an accomplishment of the economic and social objectives of an 
industrial society with increasing economy and effectiveness, 
The public's interests must be paramount in any such philosophy, 
but adequate consideration must be given to the legitimate 
interests of Capital and Labor, 


(b) Greater understanding by Executive Leadership 
of the requirements for a sound application of the scientific 
method to the solution of managerial problems, based on such a 
philosophy. 


(c) Wider acquaintance and closer cooperation among 
those interested in the development of a philosophy and science 
of management. 


ARTICLE III - Functions 


1. The principal functions of the Academy shall include 
the following: 


(a) Sponsoring original researches in the field of 
management as may seem desirable and are in keeping with the 
general purposes of the Academy. 


he 


(b) Providing a forum for the presentation and dis- 
cussion of problems in the field of management as may seem 
desirable and are in keeping with the general purposes of the 
Academy. 


(c) Encouraging or securing the publication of 
worthy papers of an original nature, dealing with the philoso- 
phy of management and such related fields of applied management 
as may seem desirable and are in keeping with the general pur- 
poses of the Academy. 


(d) Cooperating with other societies in activities 
that promote the objectives of the Academy, 


(e) Performing such activities as are required to 
serve as the recognized representative of management education 
in academic circles. 


(f) Contributing to the improvement of the teaching 
of management in American universities and abroad, 


(g) Carrying on such other activities as may be com- 
patible with the objectives of the Academy, 


ARTICLE IV = Membership 


1. ‘The present members of the Academy of Management shall 
be known as Founding Members, ‘Their names shall be so inscribed 
in the records, (Membership as of 1951 Annual Meeting. ) 


2. The Academy shall have one class of membership, It 
shall include the Founding Members, 


3. The basic requirements for membership in the Academy 
which shall govern the selection of new members are as follows: 


(a) The candidate shall be interested and engaged in 
advancing the theory and philosophy of management through 
teaching, research, or publication. The mere possession of an 
important position in business, government, or an educational 
organization shall not confer eligibility for membership per se, 


(bo) The candidate shall be: 


(1) A teacher of management in a college or 
university and hold professorial rank (assistant professor, 
associate professor, professor, research professor, or dis+ 
tinguished professor); or 


(2) A business or governmental executive who has 
made a contribution to management theory or philosophy in 
published form, 


(c) The candidate shall be a citizen of the United 
States or Canada, 
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hh. Within the membership of the Academy, there shall be a 
group known as Fellows of the Academy of Management. This group 
shall be self-perpetuating and composed initially of the member- 
ship of the Academy on the Secretary's rolls at the time of the 
1953 Annual Meeting. Designation as a Fellow in the Academy of 
Management shall be governed by the following criteria: 


(a) The basic requirements for eligibility to be 
designated a Fellow shall be evidence of a substantial contribu- 
tion to the accomplishment of the objectives stated in Article II 
above. 

(b) The candidate shall be credited with a principal 
responsibility for a major piece of productive scholarship in 
the field of management, or 


(c) He can be credited with principal responsibility 
for a major development of management practice that has a broad 
general significance in business, or 


(d) He has published a contribution to management in 
some recognized management journal, or in book form, 


S. Voting privileges and offices in the Academy shall 
vest. solely in the members of the Academy, 


6. Applications for membership in the Academy shall be 
filed through the Secretary of the Academy. Consideration and 
election of candidates to membership shall follow the procedure 
specified in the By-Laws, 


7. Designation of members of the Academy to be Fellows in 
the Academy of Management shall follow the procedure specified 
in the By-Laws, 


ARTICLE V = Officers and Duties 


1. The officers of the Academy shall be a President, a 
First Vice-President, and a Secretary-Treasurer. 


2. The President shall preside at all meetings of the 
Academy, but may delegate this responsibility at his discretion. 
He shall have whatever authority may be required for the manage- 
ment of the Academy's affairs during the interim between its 
annual meetings, except that he may not encroach on any specific 
grants of authority that may be made hereafter by this Constitu- 
tion to particular officers or committees, He shall present a 
report of the status and progress of the Academy at the annual 
meeting. 


3. The First Vice-President shall act for the President 
in his absence or disability, and shall perform such duties as 
may be assigned him by the President or by this Constitution 
hereinafter. 


lu. The Secretary-Treasurer shall: 


(a) As Secretary, keep the minutes of all business 
meetings of the Academy, and all records, except those of a 
financial nature, He shall perform such other duties as may 
properly be assigned to a secretary of a learned society, as 
specified by the By-Laws. 


(bo) As Treasurer, shall be responsible for the funds 
of the Academy. ‘The Treasurer shall issue checks, shall 
collect dues from the membership, shall keep complete and 
accurate books of account showing all receipts and disbursements, 
shall present a financial reportof the Academy's affairs at its 
annual meeting, and shall perform such other duties as may 
pertain to his office. The Treasurer of the Academy shall be 
bonded in sufficient and adequate amount for the protection of 
the Academy. 


ARTICLE VI = Election and Tenure 


1. The officers of the Academy shall be nominated by a 
nominating committee appointed by the President. This committee 
shall prepare a slate of officers, It must also list on the 
ballot the names of members nominated by a petition signed by 
not fewer than ten members of the Academy. (Amended at 1951 
Annual Meeting. ) 


2. The officers of the Academy shall be elected to office 
for terms of one year by mail ballot in advance of the annual 
meeting. The results of the election shall be announced at the 
annual meeting at the close of which the new officers shall take 
office. A majority of the ballots returned shall be sufficient 
to elect. 


3. With the exception of the Secretary-Treasurer, no 
national officer of the Academy shall be eligible for more than 
one successive election to the same office, but after the lapse 
of one year any officer may be again nominated for the office. 


ARTICLE VII =- Amendments 


1. This Constitution may be amended at any time by a 
two-thirds vote of the members voting, but not less than 25 per 
cent of the members in good standing. MThis vote shall be taken 
by mail, under conditions that will insure the secrecy and 
accuracy of the vote. Any ten members of the Academy may by 
written request cause the Executive Committee to take a ballot 
on proposed amendments, 


2. Any proposals to amend this Constitution must be 
submitted to the members at least thirty days before the closing 
date for the ballot. A report of the results of the ballot 
must be made at the next annual meeting of the Academy. 
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ARTICLE VIII - By-Laws 


1. ‘The conduct of the Academy's business shail be 
governed by the by-laws. 


2. The provisions of the by-laws may not conflict with 
the provisions of this Constitution, from which they derive 
their sanction, 


‘RTICLE IX - Relations with Other Organizations 


1. The Academy must have an independent existence to 
nechieve its objectives. Therefore, no action shall be taken 
for the purpose of merging or affiliating the Academy with 
any other society or organization. Cooperation with other 
societies is desirable, But it must not lead to the submerg- 
ence of the Academy in the activities of these societies. 


BY=LAWS 
ARTICLE I = Conmittees 


1, The standing committees of the Academy shall be the 
Executive Committee, the Program Committee, the Publications 
and Research Committee, the Finance Committee, and the Member- 
ship Committee, The President shall be ex-officio, a member 
of all committees and chairman of the Executive Committee, 
‘ith the exception of the Executive Committee, the membership 
of each standing committee shall consist of not less than 
three nor more than five members. 


The President shall appoint all committee chairmen 
for the current year within thirty days after taking office. 
Ne shall appoint for the current year all committee members on 
the recommendation of the chairman of the particular committee, 
Members of standing committees shall hold as such for one year 
or until properly appointed successors have been named, 


The President may appoint with the advice of the 
Executive Committee such special committees as he may believe 
are necessary. The life of all such committces shall expire 
with the completion of the specified assignment or at the 
end of the current year, 


2. The Executive Committee shall be composed of the 
President of the Academy, the First Vice-President of the 
Academy, the Secretary-Treasurer of the Academy, and Chairmen 
of all the standing committees of the Academy. All policies 
of the Academy must be approved by the Committee, Any important 
questions of policy interpretation or application shall be 
submitted by the President to the Committee for its recommendation, 


In the case of extraordinary conditions, such as a 
national emergency, rendering one or more annual meetings as 
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impracticable, the current Executive Committee is charged with 
responsibility for maintenance and preservation of the Academy, 
its finances, and records until a new set of officers has been 
elected and new committee chairmen have been appointed, (The 
Executive Committee may not obligate the Academy for indebtedness 
in addition to that already existing in excess of unincumbered 
funds in the Treasury, ) 


3. It shall be the duty of the Finance Committee to advise 
the officers of the Academy with respect to the handling of funds 
and endowments and to conduct a full and efficient audit of the 
finances of the Academy each year, a report of which shall be 
furnished the members at the annual meeting of the Academy, 


h. The Program Committee shall be responsible for planning, 
organizing, and staging the annual meeting of the Academy, and 
such special meetings as may be called by the President with the 
approval of the Executive Committee. ‘The Program Committee will 
secure papers and speakers, determine the time and place of the 
meeting, and perform such other duties as may be required by its 
responsibility. The First Vice-President shall act, ex-officio, 
as Program Chairman, 


5S. the Publications and Research Committee shall pass on 
manuscripts submitted for publication, determining whether they 
meet the requirements of an original contribution of a funda- 
mental nature, It shall edit these manuscripts before publica- 


tion by the Academy, or make arrangements to have them edited, 


The Committee may arrange for and sponsor publication, 
by university agency, provided the status of the document, as 
a publication of the Academy of Management, shall appear on the 
printed transcript of it. Such other publication may be arranged 
or undertaken by this Committee including the establishment of 
an official Academy journal, as may be approved by majority vote 
of the members present at any annual meeting. The responsibility 
for preparing, publishing, and distributing such official journal 
shall rest with the Committee. Such of these functions may be 
delegated to an Editorial Board as may seem desirable, 


The Committee shall consider and make recommendation 
to the Executive Committee or to the membership of the Academy 
on all problems relating to research projects which are brought 
forward by members or others, 


6. The Membership Committee shall review all membership 
applications that are received from the Secretary-Treasurer in 
the light of the requirements for and criteria of eligibility 
for membership that have been established in Article IV of the 
Academy's Constitution, 


A two-thirds majority of the Membership Committee must 
approve of a candidate's qualifications before his name can be 
submitted to the President with a statement that he meets the 
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membership requirements specified in Article IV of the 
Constitution, The President shall notify the Secretary- 
Treasurer of all new members approved by the Membership 
Committee, The Chairman of the Membership Committee shail 

be responsible for getting the approval or disapproval of his 
cormittee members on all candidates. making application and 

for notifying the President of all action taken by his committee, 


The Secretary-Treasurer shall report. immediately to the 
Academy membership the names of candidates elected to membership, 
If no protest from a member is received within two weeks from the 
date of mailing the notice, the candidates shall be considered 
to have been elected, In the event of a protest, the name of the 
candidate protested shall be submitted to the general membership 
for a mail ballot. 


The Secretary~Treasurer shall notify all candidates who 
make application for membership to the Academy of either their 
election to membership or their failure to meet membership 
qualifications. 


7. The designation of “Fellow of the Academy of Management" 
shall be by a two-thirds majority of the group known as Fellows 
among the membership of the Academy. 


Any Fellow in the Academy may submit the name of a 
member of the Academy to be designated a “Fellow of the Academy" 
at the reguiar annual meeting of Fellows of the Academy of 
Management. 


The annual meeting of the Fellows shall either precede 
or follow the annual meeting of the Academy. For each annual 
meeting of the Fellows, a chairman shall be elected to preside 
over the meeting. ‘The chairman shall appoint a secretary who 
shall be responsible for the records until the next meeting. 
Until a chairman is elected, the eldest Fellow present shall 
preside, 


8, The chairmen of all standing committees shall report 
to the President and shall render annually a report of the 
activities and accomplishments of their committees, Such report 
shall be made know to the members of the Academy by the 
President. 


9. The majority of the voting members officially registered 
as present and in good standing shall constitute a quorum of all 
business meetings of the Academy. ‘The Academy shall hold at 
least one business meeting each year, unless prevented by 
national emergency. 
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ARTICLE II - Dues 


1. The rate of dues for membership in the Academy shall 
be stated in the by-Laws. (Shall be $5.00 per annum). 


2.- Any change in the amount of dues shall require a 
majority vote of the members, 


ARTICLE III - Amendments 
1. Amendment of the by-laws shall be by a two-thirds 
vote of the members present at an annual meeting or by a 


majority vote of all members (voting)through a mail ballot 
(sponsored by the Executive Committee of the Academy). 


Amendments 


Constitution 
Article VI, paragraph 1 = 1951 Annual Meeting 
Article III, paragraphs le and lf - 1953 Annual Meeting 
Article IV, paragraphs 3, and 7 - 1953 Annual Meeting 
By-Laws 


Article I, paragraphs 6 and 7 - 1953 Annual Meeting 
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